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For the Cincinnati Mirror. 
On” JUDA’ $s HILLS, &c. 
BY. HARVEY D. LITTLE, ESQ. 


,” OnTudah’s hills the towering palm 
Still spreads its branches to the sky, 
The same through 3 years of storm and calm, 
As erst it was iu days gone by, 
When Israel’s king poured forth his peal 
In strains of sacred melody. 


}/Gelicately- fashioned, hath not utterly lost its ca- 
pability of sweet armonidall They will still 


||break forth at his touch—his whispered, words 


of ‘soathing will pass over the mangled and| 
bleeding tendons of her soul, like the breath of 
spring healing the ‘wounded vine, and all suffer- 
ings will be accounted asa price of nought for 
that tendernéss which has bound up its wounds. 
Mad and weak devotion! vain, all vain and un- 
requited. There is not in man’s heart an an- 








And Lebanon, thy forests green 

Are waving in the lonely wind, . 
To mark-the solitary scene, 

Where wandering Israel's hopes are shrined ; 
‘But the famed Temple’ $s ancient sheen * 

The pilgrim seeks, in vain, to find. 


And Kedron’s brook, and Jordan's tide, 
Roll onward to the sluggish sea: > * 

But where is Salem’s swollen pride, 
Her chariots, andvher chivalry, | 

Her Tyrian robes in purple dyed, . 
Her warlike hosts, who scorned to flee?, 


1 


Gonef all are gone! In sullen mood 
- The cruel Arab ers there, - (7 
In_search of human’ spoils and blood; 
The victims of his wily snare: — 
_ Aad where the holy prophets stood 
The wild beasts make their secret Jair. 


But, Oh! Judea, there shall come 
-For thee another glorious: morn; 
When thy retreats shall be a home 
For thousands pining now forlorn 
Tu distant lands;—no more to roam 
_ The objects of disdain and scora: 








” Fw the Cincinnati Mirror. 
. SCENES ‘OF THE WILDERNESS. 
.' _ "BY MRs. JULIA 1. DUMONT. 


“ But thou, pale sleeper, thou with the slight frame, 

And the rich Jocks, whose glow Death canmot tame: 

Only. thought—one power, thee could have led 

So through the tempest’s hour to lift thy head: 
»*Only the true, the strong, the love whose trust 

Woman's deep soul too long pours on the dust.” 

Is this a dream of the poet? No! What is it 
to worhan, that the tempest is darkening on the 
path of him she loves? It is he alone. whe hath 
power to Crush her spirit’s strength. It’ is the 
, breath of ankindness only, the unkindness of 

»to whom her soul has cling’in its deepést 

trust} that: can wither beyond the power of 
" @arthly healing the energies of her-nature. .But 
® portion of him, and she, the gentle and -the 
- feeble, whom his slightest neglect would crush 
a8 with a heel of iron, goes smilingly and glad- 
lyforth to be a sharer in the fury and the deso- 
lation of the storm. ill other ties may be sev- 
ered—penury, bereavement, the world’s scorn, 


-|; Déath and Captivity were ambushed, not in 


‘\depths of the interminable forest, there stood a 


jjses. His manner was cold and careless, and 
his countenance wore an expression of disgust 


swering tope to @ ‘sentiment of ach terrible 
depth. 

More than ‘forty years ago, when the country 
which is now blossoming as. the rose, wasione 
vast, ‘unredeemed, unmeasured Wwilderness— 
when its only paths wefe those upon which 


their ordinary guise, but with chains dyed in 
blood and terrors; mightier than the Destroyer’s 
:. even then, ina.tent, which marked the 
encampment of ‘the army, that was moving 
sternly on to a fearful deom through the gloomy } 


form, fair and delicate as tne frailest flower they 
had trampled in their onward course. “A crea-| 
ture indeed of exceeding beauty—contrasting 
strangely with the lineaments of fierce soldi-| 
ery, ang ill assorted to the harsh features of a 
camp ;' yet in the Pasging loveliness of that fair 
face ‘there was somewhat -that told of blighted 
innocence—of a glory gone by. . It was but the 
twilight liigeringof a brightness, clouded with 
sorrow and tarnished with guilt and shame. 
Her eye was lifted imploringly to one upon 


intellect and even the impress of generous 
thought and feeling, there might be tigeed the 
strong workings of a spirit umused to other con 
trol than its own passionate and feverish impul- 


and weariness, faintly combatted by some more 
kindly sentiment. 

“Do not be unreasonable, Elvira,” he said, 
with an_air of suppressed impatience: ‘the 
conypy will be ready to depart within the hour, 
and you must prepare to accompany them back 
tothe Fort. It was folly that you left it at all; 
our path is hourly bécoming more. dangerous, 
and it would be a vile profanation,” he continu- 
ed with a forced smile, ‘if those glossy ring- 
lets should be added to the grim trophies that 
adorn an Indian wigwam.” 

“ Alas!” replied the pale and drooping bei 
he addreséd, ‘*she who has rothing—Oh! no- 
thing left but life, may well meet death. 











ail other agonies may be meted out to her in her 





[ese of bitterness, and yet her heart, howerey before the glittering eye of the Indian when I 


have learned to meet the coldness of yours t “and 
tell me, oh!. tell me, can the gleaming toma- 
hawk effect a more fearful spoil on this faded 
form, than that which has been already 
wrought?” 

-The hitherto averted eye of the officer in- 
|stinctively glanced over the agitated figure of . 
the speaker... A gleam of remorse for one miO- 
ment clouded its clear coliflight, and he stood 
las one whose épirit hath paused Before .some 
spectral shadow, - Yes, for one brief moment 
visions of other and brighter years—of betrayed 
innocence—of ‘injured -trust and despoiled love- 
liness, rose on the inward gaze of the haughty 
spoiler; and his proud bearing failed beneath 
their rebuking power. But it was only for @ 
moment—the next, he stood as proudly ; and the 


\chillifg carelessness of his reply evinced how 


vain, how worse than vain the task to rake the 
cold ashes of the soul. * ‘‘ Nonsense! Elvira, 
when will you be-wise endugh te cease meddling 
with-the past? The present is only for-us, and 
why bring’ forward’ the rubbish of. yesterday to 
muddy the current of to-day? You have yet 


lenangh of beauty-to secure mary a gallant ad- 


mirer. Go—return.to the -Fort, and if you 
chodse, you may soon find means of returning 
home.” 

- Home—home!” she wildly repeated, as she 
clasped her thin’ hands in frenzied agony; 
‘“ would. you restore the trampled flower to its 
stem among the bright and stainless ones? Oh, 
no, nofyou can but abandon it to the vile dust 
from which it is polluted; and add. not, Glenar- 


whose high polished brow—though marked with ville, oh add not mockery to the. ruin you may 


not retrieve.” 4 

«Well, well, but you will at least be prevailed 
upon to relinquish the perils of this camp ; with 
all your contempt of Death, you would find him 
but,an imposing personage as he stalks in these 
forests. Ihave already spoken to the leader of 
the escort, and”—— 
_ “Hear me!” said Elvira, while the flush of 
elicited feeling fadéd away; and her wrought 
features became suddenly calm, like lineaments 
‘settling in death—* hear, me; and remember 
thit he who hath flung from him the love of a 


which he hath governed its purposes. I am con- 
tent, to bear no longer'a part in thy thought, and 
no future upbraidings again remind thee, 
that I-have ever been thee but a thing 
lof. endurance : yet, oy cab scenes 
\of gloom and danger 3 r the gay world where 


my wame.would tarnisithy laurels, thou seek- 
lest urge me from thy side.” 








terror. Think you, Glenarville, I 





The warlike array moved on, and still the 


once pure heart, hath also cast away the power by | 
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moon-beams, that gleamned through thé thick ‘i 
forest upon their mighty encamppert, ‘revealed 
the fair, pale brow, and delicate form of the 
frailone. But the doom of the Devoted was at} 
last ready for fulfilment, did the feverish slum- 
bers, whith remorse and sorrow robbed of their 
balmy influence, were broken in upon by the 
strange, wild shout-of an encompassing host; 
fearfully deepened by acry, in which the mortal 
agony of thousands was sent forth. Death had 
received his sickle? and the mighty harvest was 
begun. ‘The grey light of breaking day was 
obscured by the smoke of battle, and the_soft 
sweet sounds of wakening life, which are wont 
to announce the early morning, had given place 
to the shout of conflict, the clash of arms, and 
the groans of the dying. The sunken eye of 
Elvira beamed with a troubled light, -and she 
stood amid that scene of slaughter with an un- 
natural calmness: «Her eye had sought her be- 
trayer, and yshe beheld him stern and undismay- 
ed ‘amid the thickest of the fight—another in- 
stance, added to the Strange and countless many, 


of a spirit, bent and enfeebled beneath the guil- j 


ty mastery of passion, stil} asserting ‘its claims 


to a glorious nature, and proudly. dffering up a} 


stained life upon the altar‘of virtue. The lan- 
guid blood réshed with an-exulting thrill 
through the frame-of Elvira, as the voice of the 
dauntless Glenarville rose above’ the roar of the 
battle. His horse had-fallen under him, shriek- 
ing out’ its life in 2 sound of unimaginable hor- 
ror, but he had again risen in ‘his strength; and 
again his sword was fldshing in the morning sun- 
light. “That. fall had however brought Elvira 
to his side, and twice he warded from her. white 
brow the tomahawk, titat glitterad over it: The 
conflict was but of short duration. The ‘red 
glories of the est had scarcely faded away, 
when a retreat was sounded through tlie thinned 
and falling ranks, and the survivors -fled from a} 
scene where resistance had become but mad- 
ness. Not however in safety::the pursuit of 
the victors was now seattering. death through 
the remote forest, and the savage shout of. tri- 
umph, and the shrieks of strong men, yielding 
up their souls in fierce and unnatural agorly, were 
yet heard in the wide distance.. 

* * * 


Night had fallen still and holy on the ‘scene, 
and a deep quiet, as if thé noisé of strife had 
nevér profaned’ its sanctuary, settled on the 
depths of that far wilderness. ‘Elvira was 
slowly recovering a long-suspended : conscious- 
ness, and one by one the events of that terrible 
morning rose pm her sickening sénse. The 
deadthe piled up dead, were around her. The 
gorgeous banner, the*waving plume, the guild- 
ed trappings, and all the splendid array which 
had flashed to the’ morning light, or floated on 
its breeze, were’ lying about her, dabbled with 
blood, and trampled in the dust. In the deser- 
ted camp of those whose-rest the sound of the 
trumpet might not again disturb, lay & dense 
rhass of painted beings in the frightful pageant- 

“ry of savage wa 
fearful play of battl on the dream of the 
dark sleeper, a fitful sound of victory or defiance 


* 
* ” he ‘ * 





btoke wildly and with Startling discord on the sionate and holy trust. 
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of Glenarville, ” = hed fallen. fainting and 
bleeding at his éide ‘had shielded her front the 


jscalping knife, and the night winds now camé 


refreshingly over’her damp brow. Her wounds 


had beenslight, but the unseen ‘ministering of 


sorrow had spared death a sterner and more pal- 
pable agency, and Elvira knew that the scroll 
of. her destiny was completed. A strange ecsta- 
ey pervaded her soul—earth, with all its: hor- 
rors had become but as a dream, ‘passing away 
from: her vision. She looked up through the 
giant branclies that flung their shadows” over 
that scene of blood-to the ¢lear blue heag- 
ens, The full-moon and the quietly-burning 
stars were moving serenely on in a brightnéss 
whose fount was eterna); ;*and a portion ‘of thiat 
glory seemed poured upon the darkened ahd pol- 
lutéd.chambers of: her soul. One’ only thought 
yet chained her apward flight—was Glenarville 
among the dead?. Calmly and earnestly she’ 
bent over théir ghastly heaps, but_as yet they 
bore ho lineaments, familiar to her gaze.. She 
passed on to the extreme verge of the encamp- 
ment, and a low groan now drew her to a form, 
that lay partly concealed by ‘the thick under- 
wood. She gazed for a moment omthe features, 
which were slightly convulsed with death, and 
the ‘hext she had berit over them and was bath- 
ing the livid lip and brow with the waters of a 
near- -funtain. 

* «+ Glenafville,” she softly whispered, and the 
glazed eye at length opened upon her witha 
faint gleam of recognition. 


cr *. 


se Ha, Elvira! poor, injured Eivire—compat|| 


thou again to upBraid me with thy ruin? I had 


thought—but no, Elvira is dead, and it is well— 


there are no broken vows upon her soul. 


for me the hour of her forgiveness is now past, 
and-EF may not dio. 


which'l dare not enter.’ 


. *No, Glenayville,” no—Elvira lives, but not 
to upbraid; she comes but to whisper pefice, and 
then to die.with ‘you. ‘The love that survives 
its” wrongs requires no expiation; it is of Him 
whose throne is beyond yon purple heavéns, the 
dying penitent’should seek forgiveness. Thith- 
er, oh Glenarville, direct your appeal. It shall 


ne is @ stern account 


a sharer of thy guilt; and already i is the blessed 
seal of that high pardon on my goul, and the 
tempest of my heart'i is still. Yes, Glenarville, Me 
and the darkening eye of the fair comforter kin- 
dled with an unearthly and holy radiance, and 
her lip and eheek, which had already assumed 
the ashen liue of death, were again colored with 
a glowing tint—“ the brightnéss of another ek- 
istence is gleaming on the darkness and desola- 
tion of my guilty path ; and say, oh Glenarville, 
thou, who hast held with me the dreadful com- 
panionship of crime, is there not for thee algo, a 
shdrevof that light?” 

‘“Pray for me, Elvira !—the voice of the be- 
trayed may be heard—not of the betrayer.” 

And the maiden knelt in prayer—she, the vile 


! one, from’ whose contaminating touch | the 
‘and at times, as the ‘a 


aughters ‘of innocence woild have recoiled—. 





and the earnest supplication went up through 
ie deep stillness inthe accents of strong, pas- 
Sublime beyond human 


silence of the scene. Elvira arose.“ @he cloak thought, and mysterious as the grave, is that 


not be in vain—My beloved hear me—am I nof] 


outcast of the earth obtains access to thé Foun- 
tain of all purity, and¥holds high communion 
with Him whose face is veiled even to the right- 
eous.. She prayed for him .who had rendered 
yher in the morning of life a soathed and. blight- 
ed thing—stricken’ out .from the fair: pages of 
creatioi—and that prayer—sodeep, so fervent, 

fell like dew ‘on the scorched soul of the dying. 


a struggle: 

And there he lay, the haughty being, who had 
moved: on with a strange power, breaking the 
‘sinuous chords of early habit and kindred affec- 
tion—dissolving as mist the pure creatioff; of 
years of paternal solicitude, and trampling j in 
Hhis proud strength on thé human heart asa thing 
of naught.- He lay there, a form of dust. The 
spell which beauty had flung around it was for- 
ever broken, and the voice, whose blandishmente 
had. Iplled the pure of {nind into unhallowed 
|slumber, was hushed inan eternal silence. _ 

) Seasons, years passed away, and again an ar- 
my, whose final .vi¢tory decided the conquest of 


scene of horror. _The scattered dead were 
gathered for burial, and beside a tall frame, on 


a slight skeleton, amid a thicket of underwood. 
The hands were yet clasped, as if in prayer, 
and the long sunny tresses that, lay dround the 
hollow temples, were still bound with the orna- 
ments that had been worn in days of splendid 
infamy and guilty pleasure. 


But || - 


For the Cincinnatt Shem 
THOUGHTS ON BRITISH NOVELISTS. 
“O fora muse of fire, that-would ascend | 
The brightest heaven of invention.” 

There are two. kinds of literature which, at 
present, appear to contend-for the mastery. I 
mean history and novel writing, The most or- 
dinary school-boy ip the coantry is able to re- 
count some of the advantages of the formet, but 
there are few, who have bestewed much praise 
upon the latter.. Iknow that by history we are 
able to look into the mysteries of the past ;— 
to view the mighty rise of republican Rome,and 
{contrast it with her present. condition ;—te fol- 
low the bright beacon of her glory through the 
conquered plains of half the globe ;—to hold con- 
verse with the mouldering rujns’ of her once 
magnificent and beautiful capital ;—to- pluck 


mains of her fallen temples, columns, forums 
and atches, and fix them tn their proper order, 
until the proud pillar of Trajan is in fancy plan- 
ted before us, or the golden palace of Nero rears 
its masculine grandeur to our view: I know that 
by its‘aid we may view the disorder and confusion 
of the Saxon Heptarchy, and stand astonished 
at the barbarous superstition, which caused its 
constituents to bow the-knee df adoration to the 
deified’ Wooden, and look forward with pleasing 
anticipation, to the period when they should 
fneet in his heavenly halls, and drink wise from 
the skulls of their fallen enemies: and I know, 
too, that by its aid we may see the fair constitu- 








infipence through whose medium’ the. scorned. 


A smile of assurance gathered on bis features, © 
band as Elvira at last pressed her lips.to his cold- 
forehead, the tranquillized: spirit passed without » 


those “stained forests, was encamped on that 


the verge of the battle-ground, there was found ° 


from thejr disordered heaps, the corroding re- . 
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——esss 
tion of England rear its colossal gtructure over 
the fallen fabric” of feudalism. , °° 
I would not pretent! to say, that there te as 
much profit to be derived from reading novels, 


as from reading history ; yet, I would Say, that|}! 


the former employment is. full of improvement. 
Thotgh Iam as willing as any to bestow the 
tribute of respect to the memory of a-Gibbon, 
or to pay- the due devotion to the god-like genius, 
of a Home, Tamas. unwilling ds any to pluck 
from the name of Scott, the dear-won-fruits.of| 
his mighty and inventive mind, or'to tear from 
the chaplet of Bulwer; the fairy flowers of his 
romantic’ fancy arid coul-melting -eléquence.— 
. Scott hasJlong: beensthe ‘colossus of his profes- 
sion. In portraying the every- -day paths of life, 
he is, indeed, excelled by nd one’:, in painting 
‘the man embittered by some irretrievable att 6f 
guilt, or pressed down by the agohy ‘ef some 
perpetual and haunting reflection, he shay few 
equals; but in listening to’ the adulations of a 
fickle ‘world, when they were bestowed on the 
‘grim nd uncommon characters of “ Norna of 
the fitful head,*’- Meg Meriles, and their imita- 
tions, he has evigently run @ monotony of char- 
‘acter and description into some of thie fairest. 
‘specimens of his genius. Long taught by his 
towering intellect, to stand in dread of no rival, 
_~the Magician-of the North-has suffered the vivid 
flashes of his .former imagination to grow dim, 


and while reposing in ‘the consciousness of his} 


“high. superiority, another niighty master-spirit 
of the age has arisen jn-the, person of Bulwer; 
who bids fair, with one “ fell swoop” to dash the 
magic wand from his relaxing grasp, and réar 
the proud fabrie of a- Pelham, a Devereux; a 
Clifford and Disowned, onthe fall of rejected 
Ivanhoe. Though we delight -to. admire the 
master-sketches of Scott, yet when we.coure to 
Bulwer we are’ able to regale the fancy with 
scenes of hér own dear creation. 

Like the fabled genii.of antiquity, Bulwer 


treads not the conimon fields.of Jife, bat spread-|| 


ing fhe painted pinions-of his creative: genius, 


he soars at home-upon the whirlwind’s blast ;}\. 
and descending to’the sky-clad peak of some}j’ 


grey and rugged eminence, gives the plastic 
powers of his mind to roam at ease. In power 
of expression; lofty diction and high-flowing el- 
oquence, Bulwer is unequalled. .He has a fanci- 


- ful imagination, whieh, if permitted to work,|| 


would bid the floating atoms of the air take new 
forms, would make the ‘rolling brook new lan- 
.* guage speak, and sighs of sorrow burst from the 
marble monument of the grave. His writings 
abound in a deep and flowing pathos, which is 
in vain sought for in those of Scott, or of any 
oneelse. He can paint the gay beauties of a 
variagated landscape, can describe the vast and 
_Tolling surges of ,the.séa, and cause the majestic 
grandeur of heqven’s blue concaye to be forgot- 
ten and lost in the beauty ,éloquence and sublimity 
ofthe description. He describes the victim of 
poverty with a master’s hand and paints thé 
subject of indigent virtue; till the haggard em- 
-blem of penufy arises to the reader’s.. view, 
‘triumphs ‘over the black deeds of guilt, and 
proudly stands against the oppression of. nefa- 
rious power. Scott may be admired for his 





plein and common style ; Bulwer will stand.un- 


" 








rivajled in the flights of: Ris eloquent faney.— 


The former may, indeed, possess 2. more perma-} 


nent and solid judgment ; the latter will con- 
céal his few ittperfections’ of. discernment bé- 
neath the: full-fledged pinions of his refined 
taste, and his beautiful fluency of. language. - To 
conclude the parallel between these two power- 
fal champions of Literature, I would say, that, 
though, Scott has hitherto maintained ‘his popu- 
larity, yet, it is net improbable, that “his fame 


may yet becomedimmer than itis, when‘ compa- 


red with the electrie flashes of Bulwer, - 

It-has been said of novels; that, like the-fairy 
scehes they represent, they are too apt to lead 
the youthful mind from the more dry and useful 
study of history, by_éxciting in it, a desire of 
something miraculous and romantie. J would 
say, that they are calculated: to quiet the un- 
steady mind, by affording to it their interesting 
attractions, 


fle, who will fallow eine Pelham through 
the gay sallies of his life, and acquire no moral 
sentimént, is.in a desperate condition indeed ; 
and he who will watch the deep workings of Al- 
gernon Mordaunt, and the dark schemes pf his 
guilty deceiver; and receive: no instruction, 
need not spend his time in perusing the deeper 
and more solid writings of Hume. 


Miami University, 1832. .. CLARENDON. 





“SONG OF INEZ.’ 
? (From the French.) 
My dearest, my only-loved, leave me not yet, »* 
_ Fhough Passion’s young victim thou art; 
With tears for thy sorrow my. cheek shall be net, 
» Dear mistress, oh! let us not part. 


For my sake. for my sake. oh! lingbr on till.” 
* And fly not from one ee absence would kil. 


* Your lips have oft told me no one was more dear 
To that lonely bosom than I, 
‘ ou only remain my existence to seb, 
And you are resolying to die. 
“For my sake, for my aie, oh! linger on still, 
And fly not from one whom thy absence would kill 


United with-thine is forever noy.fate, 


| » “Though still should misfortune pursue, 


But ah! too unhappy 1 deem my own state, 

‘To be less unhappy than yaa. ; 

‘For my sake,-for my sake, oh! linger onstill, . 

And fly not from one whom thy alisence would ‘kiH. 
MAGN OLION: 





For the Cincinnati Mirror. \ 
LETTERS FROM INDIANA. 
No. III. Caves, 


: Though the town of” Corydon,” the ‘seat ‘of 


Justice of Harrison County,and the former cap- 
ital of Indiana, no longer attracts the: politician, 
its enyirons still present many objects of inferest 
to the naturalist. It is situated ten. miles from 
the Ohio,-between the forks of Indian creek. It. 
is a neat pleasant village, containing about four 
hundred inhabitants. It was a fine. morning in 
the month of June, whén I left the ‘place, 

with the intention of © visiting the Great. Cave, 
distant eleven miles. The road passes through 


the barrens, presénting the usual views “oft 


woody islands, wide openings covered with 


: Ps . , . “Aiting in air. 
For the. Cincinnati Mirror. q 


jing spirally around it-. 
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flowérs, deep sinks, thick rows of bushés and® 
tangled viries Shading the'path, and a few clear- - 
ings with the burndd trees rising like tall black 
masts ‘from Beas of verdure, Seven miles from 
the town, near Wilson’s Mill, the scenéry is. 
finely picturesque at*the point where the road 
[approaches Blue river. On the right, i is a pre- 
eipitous ledge crowned with trees, and garland- 
éd with.creeping tendrils, and flowerifig shrubs; 
ait the left, are the clear blue waters of the 
stream, visible for a mile, enclosing sevetal 
small Islands. Oppdsite are seen the magnifi- 
cent sycamores of the river bottom, their boughs 
interlaced by gigantic grape vines; and beyond, 
a steep bluff terminates the view. In front is a. 
stnall plain, ahd the mill, its bridge, a planta- 
tion, and a variety of objectsy complete the pic- 
ture. Here I was‘ cordially invited by Mr. Wil- 
son, to alidlit and visit a neighboring~ cave, 
which he described as edually interesting with 
the one of which I was in search. We employ- 
ed the time which remairied till dinner, in visit- 
ing a remarkable spring, from which the stream 
proceeds that turns his _mill.. It is of a cir- 
cular form, about one hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter, and of immense depth. ‘The specta- 
tor who rests on its still’ bosom, appears to be 
suspended between two firmaments, such is ‘its 
clearness ; and the fish with which it abounds 
are seen at the distartce of many feet, asif spor- 
Having dined’ qnd fortified our- 
selves with some excellent apple-brandy, (ex- 
cuserus, readers. of thé temperance society, a- 
gues are sometimes -caight by sueh excursions 


in hot weather,) we, rode to the spot. ‘The. en- 


trance is by an aperture like a well, about eight 
feet deep; which forms a semicircle around the 
mouth. Immediately within, the height is 
tén or twelve, and the breadth’ fifty feet.— 
This is-the average -size through its whole ex- 
tent, which-is probably half a mile, The bot- 


.{[tom. and roof are of solid rock; dry, and free 


from earth. Stalactites make their- appearance 
at the very outset, and white concretions. of lime 
ef marble hardness, rise at short intervals; one, 
to which, thé name of the: Tower of Babel has 
has been given, is of a cylindrical shape, and 
has the appearance of many smail pillars, wind- 
Through the whole dis- 
tance it is nécessary to stoop but once, and then 
only for a short spaces At- the farther end, 
the ceiling-becomes higher, and the width. ex- 
tends to perhaps: oné hundred feet: Language 
is inadequate to describe the dazzling splendor of 
this part, when brilliantly illuminated. Thou- 
sands.of sparry stalactites depend from above, 
some red, some yollow, ome orange, some 
white. most of fhem transparent, many resem- 
bling ‘branches, and others glistening as if var- 
nished with diamonds. The pavement is form- 
ed of hard knobbed -concretions of a.lemon co- 
lor, anc a: pearly: lustré, covered with shining 
fragments of spar; ‘and every cavity ‘lined’ with 
crystals and ‘gleaming like snow-crust in: the 
sunshine ; around are seén cores of the purest 
Lwhite, and massy pillars, -sonré a ‘foot in diame- 
ter, supporting the roof, and marble iicrusta- 
tions like’ heavy drapery sweeping down from 
its border. On one side is the “‘curtained room,’ 








almost separated from the rest of the cavern by 
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enormous columns resembling the pipes of a 
huge organ ; on the other, a grand amasé resem- 
bling a prodigious snow heap, presents a majestic 
appearance, and its large crystals. seem as 
chiseled by the hand of man., This, from a fan- 
cied resemblance of its top to a cap, is called 
the “old priest.” All around ‘is-deep silence, 
undisturbed, , save by the tinkling sound of the 
drops, as they slowly gather, and fall from the 
hollow tubes. The spars are of three- kinds: 
tlie icicles which project from the roof, and form 
the numerous columns, and which show in the 
interior, concentric rings like the sawed off 
branch of a tree, and are often ‘hollow=a glis- 
tening inerustation covering the loose’ stenes, 
and the wallg—the knpbbed bunches of light 
yellow which form the flooring ; all these, when 
fractured, which.is not. easily effected, display 
the same. resplendent crystalline etructure, and 
when struck emit a glassy sound. They are. of 
the’ kind by’ mineralogigts termed’ calc sinter, 
and resetnble those brought from the grotto of 
Antiparos, but are more elegant than any 
which L have seen from thence. The cavern is 
often called ‘Pitman’s Cavé,” ag that is the 
owners’s. ‘name,.but ‘‘ Oberon’s Grotto,” as it id 
sometimes styled, is far more-appropriate. The 
most glowing visions .f oriental fancy could not 
equal the magnificence of this subterraneous pa- 
lace, when its gorgeous decorations are vividly 
lighted up. No one who has any taste for the 
wondrous ‘exhibitions of nature, should pass 
“ Oberon’s Grotto,” without surveying its beauties. 
There is a romantic tradition connected with its 
discovery, which is generally credited, and the 
namesjol -the parties are stiJl told.. A bear pursued 
bya hunting party took shelter in this cavern : none 
of them UWared to venture down. At lengtli,a 


young lady, daughter to one of them, descended 
and shot the ferocious animalin if.den. I trast it 


will not diminish the interest of the legend with 
my fair readers, when I relate, that ‘her father 7s 
did to have offered her-a calico gown, as an in- 
ducement. Calico gowns were rare and,expensive 
articles in those days: and it must ever remain in 
doubt, whether love of -dress, or the heroism of the 
western females oi that day, inflrenced her deci- 
sion, {[t was- a perilous adventure, and one whieh 
few would wish to repeat,” even for a calico gown. 


’ THE GREAT CAVE. © ee 

-The next morning, leaving my hospitablé hosts 
who well deserved the appéjlation which a neigh 
bor bestowed upon them, of ‘ whole-souled fellows,’ 
I rode to the Great Cave, fuur miles further. Blue 
river, which it is necessary to cross in going, is a 
lovely stream, about fifty yards wide; through 
whose transparent blue waters, ‘innumetable fish 
are seen sporting above its bright shells. Mr. Roth- 
rick, a-gentleman whoresidés neat the cave, polite- 
ly accompanied me. Itliesin a region of broken 
country possessing a few low bushes and seattered 
trees, to which barren ridges and a stony soil give 
a strange air of loneliness aud desolation. . The 
entrance is on the'side of a small hill, and though 
wide, obliges one to stoop, After entering, the ap- 
pearance is that of a vast excavation, whose bounds 
are scarcely discernible by the united aid of the 
torches, and the faint gleams of daylight conveyed 
through the mouth. Its bottom, covered to the 
depth of several inches by the pulveri earth, 


intermixed with shining particles of Epsom’ salt, i 


shelves gradually downward for some distance. It 
then becomes more level, covered with flat frag- 





ts 6f rock, and thus.coiitinues till the eave di- 
vides. The right branch soon terminates. The. left 
passes on, sometimes through long arched passages, 
sometimes oyer high hills, and across wide gullies 
for a great distance. At length, after deseending 


abrubtly into a deep holjow, you find an immense] 


pile of fragments, heaped eonfusedly on each other, 
blocking ap the way. After ascentiing this with 
considerable exertion, you proceed by- a rocky 
terrace, curvigg around the wall on one skle and a 
dark chasm on the other. Then, by a ladder of a 
few. rounds, you reach a vaulted gallery, nearly af 
right angles with the route by which yon have come. 
Now stop—waye your torches of poplar bark brisk- 
ly, and as the flames burst freely out,, survey, the 
wild, the ahndst fearful ,Sublimity of the scene 
aroundyou. In front, and on ‘each side, the rongh 
walls overhang the path, and vast prominences of 
rock jut out, seeming as if a slight disturbance of 
the oppressive silence of the phice, would call 
them downin (earful avalanches. At -your feet, is 
a frightfyl abyss, which the eye vainly strives to 
‘explore, and far off in the distant obscurity, is dim- 
ly seen the isregular mound over which you have 
reached your present station. High abpve,. you 
have indistinct glimpses of the smooth limestoné 
ceiling,. whose mingled shades of blue and gray 
remind one of a clouded sky, seen at midnight, 
from the recesses of some lonely ravine. Behind 
is the regular arch-way, whosé sides and roof of 
beautifully variegated limestone contrast striking- 
ly witirthe sombre aspect \of the objects without. 
Through this, the way continues to the “ creeping 
place,” where, as the name denotes, it is ‘necessa- 
ry to creep a fewfeet: Beyond this, for the dis- 
tance of a mile and .a quarter,’ the path is still 
more rugged and clogged with ruins, but with the 


same variety of hills, hollows, -plains, and tunnels, | 


to the very end.. Near this, the éye of the visiter, 
fatigued with dwelling on a succession of objects of 
a rude and gloomy character, is agreeably relieved 
by.a sight of exquisite beauty, which is rendered 
still-more interesting by the circumstances in which 
if is seen. From the shadowy vista before him, a 
sparry “concretion is revealed—a column of untar- 
nished whiteness, thirty feet high, and fifteen in di- 
ameter. Its innumerable crystals reflect the forch- 
light in rainbow hues, and it stands asélitary island 
of lustre ‘amid the surrounding darkness. Thé 
cave is supposed to terminate a short distance be+ 
yond this, and the explorer wearily retracing his 
steps, gladly emerges from its damp saline. Vapors, 
‘and the suffocating smoke of the torches, to the 
refreshing breezes of the upper air... Its length is 
about three miles; the height and- width usually, 
(except at the ‘creeping place,’) vary from twenty 
to one hundred and fifty feet. The principal pfo- 
ductions areEpsom salts,saltpetre, nitrate of alum- 
ine, plaster of Paris, carbonate and nitrate of mag- 
nesia, sulphate of iron. Epsom salts are seer in a 
tate of efflorescence on the walls, but are chiefty 
obtained. from the earth within, which produceg 
from four to twenty-five pounds to the bushel. 
Salt petre is also obtained abundantly, ang nitrate 
of alumine. The rest are not sufficiently plentiful 
to be of much importance. Ww. B. O. 
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_THE MISOGYNIST. , 


This thing hath grown beneath my hand'tobe . i 


A carious mixture, and mixt’curiously: 
But it may do some service in thé end— - 





was what the world call a “ queer 


._||have stood as high in her favor. 


and yet a man to-win many friends, and to-make 
few efemies. He was just in theprime of lit 
old enough. to have. escaped the burnings ang 
weaknesses and hotheadedness of. youth, yet 
young‘enough to be without grey hairs, the 
gout, ora wrinkled brow. I once heard a young 
widow say he was “the very picture of her poor 
dear husband,” and at-another.time 4 beauty of 
seventeen declare that‘ he was the handsomest 
man inthe town!” At that time I would have 
got down upon my marrow-bones under a thorn- 
tree, or learned to “‘lisp delightfully,” or have 


a moustache—in fact, I would have done any 


a duel,—which are aj] hazardqus and suicidal 
experiments, and beneath the dignity of a lover 
of life and a candidate for -** four score,”—to 
But alas! her 
eye was éver stedling past me to the opposite 
side of the room, where my friend H 
jchatting politics with her Pa. However, about 





same warmth with: which she had made her pre- 
vious declaration, that he had no more man 
ners than a great goat, and was n’t half as good- 


truth was,.she had met him a few evenings af 
terwards at a friend’s house, where she modest- 
ly cast a ‘sheeps-eye’ -or. two ,at him, which 
were ate with a frown.* os 


“0, eniteee brightest of this world create, - 
How slight a wind can waft from love to hate. # 


And this brings me to speak of my friend again. 
It was certainly very, very unmannerly in him 
to frown upon a young beauty—and one too, who 
was as conscious.of her charms as vanity anda 
luvking-glass could make her. H was 
what lexicographers call.a Misogynist—what 
plain folks like myself will call a “Woman Ha- 
ter!” Odious title ! But merited;nevertheless. 





upon introducing him into seyeril female cote- 
ries, in which I was in the habit of whiling 
away the long evenings of winter, 
acquainted with H - for several months, 
but as we had been travelling through a country 
where corduroy roads and immense forests were 
more plenty than women, -I had not discovered 
this perverse trait in his character: 
might have guessed nearly as much, for I never 
spoke of domestic félicity but he talked of cor- 
duroy turnpikes and zig-zag fences; and if I 
mentioned a carnation cheek, or an auburn tress, 
he would speak of rouge; periwigs, and the 
hair-dressers! A miniature which I wore in my 
bosom made him: shudder whenever I drew it 
out, while it set me to dreaming of Paradise and 
the Peris.- At the time, I put all this down as 





being in-eargest. Nor did I become more en- 
lightened, till the rejected ‘sheeps-eyes’ of the 
indignant beauty began to open my eyes.- Sub- 
sequent events and’a longer acquaintance un- 
folded ‘to me his true. character. “Dark as 


Them that love truth, the truth will not offend.” perfidy !”? mutters # slighted candidate for ‘sin- 


gle-blessedness.’. ‘‘ Black as a thunder-cload 
and. iticonstant as the wind !’’ -exclaims.a faded 





fellow”—one of your no-character-at-all beings, 








braced my body in stays, and even cultivated. 


thing, except to hang or drown myself, or fight, 


was ° 


a’ week afterwards I heard her aver, with the © 


looking as a dozen others she could name! The 


5.28 293.8 


Yet at this time I was hot. aware of it, and had’ 
‘probably given him many’ a pang, by insisting’ 


I had ‘been- 


though I ° 


a'species of humor, and never dreamt of his «= - 


=> 


"“namemne « @ «4 
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beauty of thirty, sheowitig down an es ro- 
mance.- 
And well might they mutter and exclaim. A 
Woman Hater! Ye Stars! that have so often 
witnessed the triumphs of beauty and the weak- 
nesses of “love, what must be the texture and 
complexion of such-a- being’s -heart ° Thou 
Moon! that hast lent a softer colorifig to, the 
half-averted brow arid. the yielded white hand— 
and thou, O Night! made for the ‘witchery.*of 
love; and the winning’ and -losing of hearts— 
thou thet hearest the scarcely audible “yes” fall 
so falteringly upon the eager ear, what incor- 
rigible materials are used in the manufacture of 
ench inhuman bipéds! A Woman Hater! .a 
scorner of the. only part of Heaven which we 
_ are permitted to behold while on earth—a pulse- 
less clod in the presence of Nature’s Jewelry— 
God have mercy upon him, for womankind will 
not! He stands- alone—a vile weed in the 
beautiful garden of human lifea shunned and 
‘hated and despised thing—a mark upon which 
eyen Dan Cupid-scorns . to waste an arrow! A 
creature without a ‘soul, or if he, have ‘one; - so 
deeply buried beneath’a ‘mass of unquickened 
matter, that the searching glances of .a bright 
eye can never reach it. And what a heart that 
must be, whiclrthe thrilling tone of a gelight- 
fulvoice never causes to throb! Like thie peak 
of the- Appenines, it is coyered with eternal 
snows. Men look upon such a being as a sole- 
cism inhuman nature; and women ¢egard him 
as they would an Ourang-Outang, and place as 
little faith in his claims to hu-man-ity, as the 
honest burghers did’ in the story of Rip Ven 
Winkle. 

“Black as~‘perfidy !”—* Inconstant. as the 
wind!” Very natural; but my friend H 
was neither of these: and I feel bound to state, 
though Fdo not, expect to be believed, that he 
had both heart and soul.- The only-fault was, 
that he had been"too careless i in ‘casting about’ 

: fora wherewith to mate them, and had suffered 
one false‘step to steel him i in @ measure against 
the sex. I subsequently became acquainted 
with the following particulars, which, as ‘‘ brev- 
ity is the soul of wit, and tediousness its limbs 
and outward flourishes,” I will relgte in as brief 
amanner as possible, not deeming the outward 
flourishes of any avail, in telling ‘a tale of truth.’ 

Being of-a domestic turn of mind, and hav; 
ing but little inclination to wander about in the 
world, H at an early age determined to 
fulfil an important scriptural injunction, .and to 
settle himself in life at once. Being engaged 
in a flourishing and prosperous business, he was 
what the world calla “ good match ;”? and ma-: 
ny a managing mother «nd many a_ pretty 
daughter set their wits to work, to entangle hit 
in the spider-meshes of love. For a time he 
was never without an invitation to some new 
entertainment, where ‘ the best foot was always 
put foremost,” and wheré Amelia-Agnes was: 
rigged out in her best and newest, and Priscilla 
Juliet and Caroline Matilda -were as provoking- 
ly irresistible’ as wax-figures. In a particular 
circle there was nobody like the young Mr. 

nemeemse Mothers flattered and caressed him, 
and daughters cast “sheeps-eyes,’ and blushed 
and lisped, and retired from very modesty. But 








44 





down as tem times worse, than those he re- 


700 sooh began to think of the.why and the 
wherefore of. al] this ;“and disgusted at the hol- 
low-heartedness of-managing mammas, ‘he’ for- 
sook the bait, as soon as good-breeding- would 
permit” him, and left them to cast their lines in 
ether ‘water. It was soon. understood, that 
H—— was to-marfy the danghter-of an indus- 
trious and respected mechanic, in another -quar- 
ter of the town. His friends applauded his 


father could not have otherwise than an excel- 
tent family. Sophia. was -handsome—this w: 
all they ksew of her, and H 





in her situation in life could not be withou 
seina-knowledge of. domestic + economy, and 
would make just such a wife as he wanted, and 
just such a one as all young men * commencing 
the world’ ought, to look for. He marriéd her, 
and—here. ended the delusion, for delusion it 
was. He found out, toosoon for his happiness, 
that much more care had been bestowed upon 


her mind. Besides, she-had been’ brought up 
in almost: entire idleness, and while she knew 
but little about superintending doniestic affairs, 
she knew very wéll how to tease her husband, 
first for excellent and costly furniture; and 
next for servants to take care of it—then for a 
piano, and soon for a carriage. 

*'T his was the way she had been bro’t. up, anid 
this was the way-her father had been bro’t down; 
and this is the way with too, many in every sta- 
tion in life;but more especially with those in that 
where we find Sopliia. 

_H was @ may of sense—his businéss 
would not support the extravagance of his wife, 
and he ‘was obliged to deny her many-of her 
wants. She had been-unused to this. It ren- 
dered her unhappy, and she rendered her bus- 
band so. 
their marriage, she fell a prey toa violent fever. 
H made a Vow against the sex—a rash 
and ‘unmerited one, truly—and he has kept it 
to this day; foraughtI know. His experjence 
had not been great, but it had been bitter. His 
step into married life was a bad ‘one, but his step 
aut of it was worse; for instead ‘of finding the 
cause of his unhappiness : vim the wrong manner 
in which his wife had been brought up, he char- 
ged the blame upon the perverseness. of the sex, 
and became & Woman Hater. Naturally, he 
was not sd; nor do‘l believe the world contains 
such a ‘being, But of-such Woman Haters as 
H———, there are many; and there always 
will be, solong as——— 

But it is useless to moralize, or to-remind the 
wotld of its errors. One always gets more 
cuffs than’ thanks for it, and is sure to be set 








proves. “Sublata causa, tollitur effectus.” 
, W.D.G. 
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. PHE OFFICER OF “THE GUARD. - 
A° TALE OF THE FRENCH “REVOLUTION 
It was a dark-and gloomiy period during the 
French Revoliftion. . The remorseless Robbespierre 
had stretched his mad ambition to the utmost, and 














good: sense—for it was thought so excellent a 


knew but 
little more. He loved. her, and thought that one 


the cultivation of her person, than upon that of 


About two years from the time of 





exécutiones stayed his purpose. 


the terrible factions whieh he | he had raised to. ‘support - 
him in his.ascendancy, already began to tremble 
at the growing influence: of the Royalists... The 
Jesnits and Jansenists were burning with all the 
zeal of theological controversy, and the infuriated 
people givirig.:thtmselves up to.the unbelief of an 
unintelligible jargon, or to. the spirit-of a false and 
dangerous philosophy. Religion affrighted, had 
fled the country, and infidelity, with allits atten- 
dant- evils, was stealing over it like an invisible 
curse., “The very fountains of ambition seemed to 
ave been broken.up; and a deluge of pollution 
poured upon the’land. The sanctuary and mon- 
astery were invaded, and the blogd-thirsty tyrants 
becoming more merciless and sanguinary by the 
very despondency of their cause, heaped the most 
unprovoked vengeance on their wretched inmates. 
While the fury of the Revolution was at this ex- 
treme height, ‘a community of guns in the suburbs 
of Paris were seized and condemned to the guillo- 
tine. - On the day set apart for their execution, a 
ferocious mob-had gathered in the streets of Paris, - 
and as the victims, passed along in their monastic 
dresa, a faint murmur of disapprohation arose, not 
unlike -that of the mingling of far off waters. 
Many of them were in the full bloom of youth and 


beauty; and sung as they ascended ‘the steps of the 
scaffold, the hymn of veni creator-,with most lively 


and musical voices. They reached the fatal guil- 


Jotiné,and with the black veil still down over their 


faces, bawed their necks one by one beneath the 
bloody axe. It wasa martyrdom which even the 


old in crime could scarcely witness without feeling 


their bosoms leave as if with the thrill of their 

best*emotions.. Barbarity had indeed become a 

business, and humanity been frozen hard by con- 

stant scenes-of desolation and horror. But there 

was -pictured in -the countenances.of nearly all a 

something like the struggling of heart and mind, 

and the stout arm.of one of thé officers of the 

guard fell nervyeless as hé looked upon the massacre. 

He -could no longer riot in ‘the destructicn of mai- 

den innocence, and his pent-up feelings relieved 

themselves in tears. .A victim who was just then 

on the eve of submitting to_her fate, cast aneye of 
recognition upon the man who had shown so much 
humanity—and throwing her-veil partly aside, 

disclosed to bim ‘a faniiliar face. He rushed for- 

ward before the executioner, and in the agony of 
bis spirit, cried out— - 

“Spare her—Oh! for mercy's sake spare her!” 

The. multitude gazed in ‘astonishment,. and the 
-And the axe fell 
by his side— “s 

“Listless from his crimsoned hand 
.- The awe hung—clogged with massacre.” 

“And thy heart fails thee, does it, young-man?” 
said he with a fiendish smile. ‘Liberty of speech 
and-action calls for the sacrifice, apd it must and 
shall be made.” 

“ Oh no!” cried he—“-By your love forme—by 
all that is dear to our country and to human na- 
ture—I entreat you to spare that girl. Sheisinno- ~ 
cent, and her fathernever opposed the monty for 
which we contend.” 

“1 cannot néw bandy: words with you,” said he 

— the execution must go on; and as Fhave no 
power myself to revoke the sentence which has 
been‘passed upon these Nuns, it ‘will be useless to 
trouble me with any further pleas for their safety.” 

“ Will you then prolong the execution of this 
victim until Ihave seen and. asked her ‘life of the 
proper authgrity. I know my prayer will be gran- 
ted when .they have heard her innoperice and the 
cause of my anxiety.” - . 

«Go, young man; but remember, unless you re- 
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turn in fifteen minutes from: this time, your-errand 


to yonder palace would be as well untold.” 

‘Many minutes had not. elapsed before the ehival-' 
rou’ youth had reached his destived place. ‘It was 
not a wild freak of gallantry, nor a dream of wan- 
dering sense, that urged him on the aécomplishment 
of so bold a plan. It was-the prompting of a bet- 
ter natne ahd of early love. The beautiful’ ‘Nun 
had been the object of-his attachment from his 
childhood, and although the turbulence ef thie 
times had separated them from each other*for many | 
years, he still loved her with unchanged affection. 

At the ‘outbreaking of the revolution, he jainéd 
the party of his father, and became a friend to) 
Robbespierre, and an enemy of the Bourbone. The) 
blood-thirstiness of his leaders sickened him tot 
very heart’s core; ‘but he could nof retrace the 
steps which he had taken. It was immediate death, | 
ot help on the work of destriction which had been | 
so well begun. His eonsciencé struggled a while |; 
with his principles; but, the jatter prevailed, and| 
he became a frequent witness of the slaughter rof| 
his friends and Acquaintances. He saw the father | 
of fiis beloved full on the scaffold, and breathe out || 
a prayer for the safety of his only daughter. He. 
heard how, from this circumstance, she was forced | 
against hér will to embrace a life of conyentual se- | 


- elusion, and to seek inthe cloister an asylum from | 
the cafes and corruption of the world.» Butthe af- ||. 


fections of the artless girl could not be th sily | 


weaned from.-society. They were .concenfrated | 
into one sublime feeling of love, and the convent, 


_and black veil were insufficient to ‘lead her to the| 
“sole contemplation of holy andeternal things. - The| 


young liberalist loved her with a warm gash of) 
youthful feeling, 2nd during the few mdments which} 
were allotted him by the executioner, plead like a) 
inbther for the preservation of her life. _He gajned| 
his object and hurried back with the glad tidings.) 
A thousand ingiiring eyes were looking out towards) 
the palace. No officer of the guard met their view. 


The cheeks of the maiden were pale with antxiety.| Kit was dréssed out in the pink of the fashion || 
and her brow was deeplyfurrowed with the lines of| at that time (1789.) 


thought. The angel ofhepe which visited her. but} ‘| cafled, 1 believe, 


a few moments before, had ‘fled, and she now gave. 


* her last-look to the spirit’s heaven. The allotted’ 


time had expired\-she bowed’ her neck—the axe) 
fell—and her .“ soul went back to God who. gave it. | 
" Just at that moment the officer was seen hurrying | 
with unwonted buman speed towards the fatal spat. | 
He ascended the scaffold with tht word pArpon 
trembling on his ashy lips; and ashedooked around} 
on the bloody scene before him, he saw, the yet un-| 
quiet spirit of his soul’s idolatry—the words of grief, 
became too big,for utterance, and the energies of bis) 
noble nature died within him: he .reeled and fell, 
prostrate amid theslaughtered Nuus.. The dream-|| 
less, pulseless sleep of death had come over him, ) 


and his body was consigned to the same tomb as\ \ 


that of the unhappy vietim whose life he ames vain-| 
ly endeavored to peeserte. 





; 

} 
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FR ANCE--THE GUILLOTINE’ IN PARIS. 4 


A gentleman who was present at the late’ execution. at 


aris, Of #mhan who had assassinated a wine-merchant,| 
gives the* following, account of .the manner of the| 
execution: | 
Supported on either side, he slowly mounted; 
the ascent ‘to the guillotine. Stepping upon a! 
small board, from which a smooth plank atose| 
‘ag high as lis breast, a bandage was instantly. 
passed around his back. The board on which) 
he stood and the plank before him ‘then turned | 
ona pivot, and placed him ina hotizontal posi-! 





tion—his bare neck resting on the semi-circular || 
frame-work that was carved to réceive it; the|! this week by our ingenious townsman, Mr, 

other half of the frame-wark closed above and|icrease Hill, which, in theit admirable adaption * 
confined it. Oy" either side of the “neck, thus 


—— 


‘A pair of artificial hands’ have been fini 


‘to the multifarious uses of those i Important niem- 





placed, arose a post to the hejght of fifteen feet; 
ant] aloft, between these, hung the heavy tri- 
angular blade, which, on the removal of a peg, 


bers, are said to surpass any thing of the kind 
ever. before seen in this quayter. ‘Phe unfo 
nate young man to whose necessities they agg 


was toslide, with oné angle underneath, in the}| destined to mjnjster, .cime from the 


grooves carved in the neighboring posts,“and:in|/and has already tested théir ‘efficiency in vari- 


> 





its passage downwards, was, by. its own weight, ous ordindry manipulations, such as writing, | 


Every part of the instrument was painted red. 


||to sever whateyer should impede its progress.|/cutting food, &c., and finds them soarcely legs ” 


serviceable - beats the ‘natural limbs — Salem 


From the -time when the culprit left the [Gane 


cart to the-present moment, mot one nrinute and 
the, a half had-elapsed. For an instant I had tugn- 
ed my eyes away. When I again looked up, 


ee -.* ‘ 


*’ Boon, tuanine.—Thire are ahouf four thou- 


the-bldody head of the’ murderer was.falling’ into | sand five hundred: booksellers and venders. ‘< 


lying’ without, the slightest convulgive move- 


\|the case phiced to receive it,.and the body was books in’ the United Kingdam. . The. fame 


‘most writers is very ephemeral; chiefly owing 


ment, in the position in which. I had last seen ‘to their choice of subjects of the day, or the age 


it. For a while the executioners s¢emed affect- || 


\or nation.. English literature does not'preserve 


ed, but, recollecting themselves, they suddenly | 2bove eight of ten authors before the age of 
loosened the thongs that bound it, and the head;|| Bhakspeafe; not above twenty from Shakspeare 
‘less trunk rolled: into a large - wicker hanfper), to Addison; and cogs ay from the age’ of 
|| placed-laterally beside it—and then again every Addison. to the. pots 3 ‘Since the days of 


\| thing resumed its wonted appearance. 


first exposed in the cart, a living being. 





| Elizabeth one or’ two: books or pampblets; per 


Not five minutes Rad elépecd. sinée ‘be-was}} day, have béen printed, but thé subjects were 


obsolete theology, forgotten poljtics, or superse- 
ded ‘philosophy; andthe majority in bad method 
lor bad taste.—It. has been the same in France, 


Remanganie A*xcRam.—Pilate’s question to ——— Italy, Holland; and doubtless, was the 


our Saviour, “What is trath?” in the Latin 
vulgate stands thus: ‘‘ Quid est veritas ?”— 
These letters transposed make ‘Est vir qui 


adest.’ ” Jtis the man before thee.” 


~~ 


same amongst the ancients, though we so often 
: lament the. loss of' ancient. works.—The decline 
‘of literature i in England has been acceleyated or 
|caused by a passion for novel reading, which de- 
| prives alt other studies of their rew ol, It re- 
|| sembles the Roman literature in the decline of 


AN IRISH BUCK OF THE LAST cENTURY.— ‘the empire; and for sonie years past, few- books 


‘but novels have paid their expenses. A good 


He, was then what they ‘novel yields itsauthor from 1000/. to 1500. 
a macaroni, and: was the sort || and Dr. Johnson’ s high price for his ‘dictionary 


of animal now termed a dandy. He had a lit- 
tle hat, thet would not go on.a ploughman’s 
fist; his hair-wag streeling down his back over! 
|his shoulders; the buttons: of bis.coat were the 
sizé of saucepans, and the ‘skirts of “his coat 
hung down behind to the small of his legs; he 
had two watches, one on each side of his stom- 





A novel written in two months 
will yield its author 4.or 500/. as a currént gspec- 
ulation;-and England ‘has therefore become a 
nation ofsuperficial novel writers and réaders. 











> 


Too MUCH GF A Goop THING.—It is said there 


ach; a waisteoat that did not cover. his. breast, | ‘are now in actual use in the Umted States, forty- 
and light leather small- clothes that came down|, five different kinds of Spelling Booke. Ten Dic- 
below the calf, and were fastened there with /'tionaries. One hundred and two books for reading 


| flowers. 





HYMN—THE: CONTRAST. 
“This world’s” not “all a fleeting ais 
' ° Formap’s illusion given; 
He that hath sooth’d a widow’s woe, 
Or wiped an orphan’s tear, doth- know 
There's son-ething here of-Heaven. 


And he that walks life’s thorny, way, 
With feelings calm and even; | 

Whose path ie lit, from day today, 

By virtue’s bright and steady Tray, 
Hath something felt of Wiseves. 


He that the Christian's course shee rap, 
And all his foes forgiven; ‘ 
Who measures out life’s little span, 
-In love to God and love to man, , 
On eatth has tasted Heaven. 


|| bunches of ribbons that were as big. as; cauli- nd defining. Fifty-three different kinds of Arith- 


metics. Forty-eight kinds of Grammars. ,Thit- 
jtysnine Geographies and Atlasses, ‘and thirty-five 
Histories of various grades. 








““Farmer and Mechanic.”"—A new paper has been 
3 commenced in. this city, bearing the above title, to be 
devoted to the interesis of Western Mechanics and Far- 
niers-of the latter particularly. It is published by L. 
R Lincoln, and edited by D. ‘C..“ Wallace, Seeretary of 
the Hamilton County Agricultural Society. Mr. Wel 
lace is well known as a thorough-going Ag ficulturist 
pall for improvement —more practical than theoretical 
|—and one who ‘spends much time in making experi- 
| meints, for | the benefit of Western Agriculture. He will 
undoubtedly make the “ Farmer and Mechanic” an it 
teresting paper, and valuable to those for whom it is is- 
tended. Itis printed on an imperial sheet, in the quarto 
form, and is to be published semi- monthly. Price, $2,00 
|| in advance, or $2,50 at the end of six months. _ 


} 
+ 
|+ 
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A : yet we have received a number, the principal: of which, 

J HE @ INC IN NATI Ml RRO R. are: utterly and entirely without cause: for instance— 
— = == ||a person in Lebanon, (Ky.) writes us, that if- we ‘do not 
‘pprror’s PARLOUR. * il wish him, 4o discontinue, we.must cease extracting se 

Z ——————_—_— i much ftom the. ‘Saturday Evening Post,’ the ‘Phjladel- 

* OUR PARLOUR.. ' 4 phia Album,’ and the ‘Lady’ 's Book,’ and give him some- 


With the present number of the Mirror, we" open 
Qur friends fave become so} 
rous, that we have been enabled to take down- | 
("stairs apartments, and shall henceforth spread a“ gm 
not know that our viands' will suit all palates! we prom- 

ise, however, that they ‘shall’ be ‘choice; and ‘we havt 
some confidence in our ability to administer to the jn-| 
téllectual gratification, of such ‘ss prefer’ a stroll upon 
the fowery lawns of literature, to an ox-cart jaunt over 


bo r another year. 
name’ 


their entertainment in this *Our*Parlour?’ 


the regged onl barren wastes of politics. 


lo conducting thé Mirror, the object at the editor wn 


not been to display learning, but to-excite a ‘taste for it. 
We have aimed to be gay, rather thas grave—dinusing, 
rather than instructive. 


and the ore most likely to renter the work popular. 


We would gladly give the paper a more solid character, 
an! a-higher tone, -(and hope, to dd so as itgrows in 
years,) butat present wé deent it dtivisable not to alter 
-We 
siall therefore endeaver to tendér it, fot a grave men- 
tor, but, an agreeable companibn ; and we hope to. make 
it every way worthy a continuaace of the very liberal 


the features that have thus far characterized it. 


support it has hitherto received. Sp 
plemitien . * ’ 


YOLUME SECOND, AND OTHER MATTERs- 


This being the commencement of the second year of 
our labors, weTeel disposed to have a chat with our pa- 
trons, about matters and things, whi¢h may not be so 
interesting to them as some” others, but which at present 
We crave their attention 


are. quite as much éo to us. 
fora few moments. 


When.the Cincinnati Mirror was eoungunnedh (as was 
remarked upon another occasion,) it was regarded as an 
experiment, the success of which was extremely doubt- 
ful. Two or three similar attempts had been previously 
made, all of which had failed from want of patronage. 
The conductors of the Mirror, thinking that a paper of} 
the character of the one they proposed to publish, ought. 
4o be supported in the West, determined to make an 
They || ~ 
commenced the publication with only about eight hun: 
A year haselapsed. They have now;| 
atthe commefcement of the second ‘volume, nearly | 
THIRTY HUNDRED: ,This is a.rate of increase, 
unexampled in the Western Country.. The conductors 
intend to endeavdr to deserve a continuance of this ex- 
tensive patronage, and to make {he present volume of| 
the Mirror ‘more’ worthy of dhe support of the gulblic;] 
With this object in view, they now offer 
2 Premium of FIFTY DOLLARS, for the best ORIGI- 


experiment of the kind, and give it a fair trial. 


dred subscribers 


than the first. 


NAL TALE, suitable for publication in this paper. . 


In this article,.as upom all occasions, we cesire to be 
candid, We must therefore state, that although we 
made but few promises in-the beginping, and notwith- 
standing our untiring endeavors to please, we have failed 
This, -however, could ‘not 
reasonably be expected, considering the number of our 
readers. Amongst so many, of different sexes and dis- 
Positions, and various pursuits and stations in life, there 
must always exist a great diversity of tastes, and feelings, 
The conductor of a jourhal who expects 
to please all, éxpects nothing short of ani mpoggibility ; 
and this he will discover, pen the Sas of a sin- 


to give satisfaction to all. 


and opinions.: 


gle year of his labors. 


Although complaints have not thronged in “upon us, 


Being sourewbat on the pioneer 
order, this appeared ta us to be the most judicious course, 


thing original. Now, we have not the pleasure of ‘an 
exchange with the two firet named periodicals; and as 
for the ‘Lady’ 3 Book,’ we have never, to the best of our 
knowledge, copied an ‘artigle ffom its*pages.” That we 
have published-the same matter that has been published 
in either or all of the above named works, i¢ more thay 
probable; but that we have “extracted it.from them,” is 

no more likely, than (hat their conductors have iavend 


taining choice selections,"we conceive, are equally as 
good, and nearly as extensive, as their's. Neither the 
‘Album’ (a.most, excellent paper by tlie way,) mor the 
* Lady’ 8 Book,’ is remarkable fdr the quantity of its 
- ‘original matter,” and as for the ‘ Evening Post,’ two- 
thirds of the stuff which it publishes as “ original,” is. fit 
for no other paper, and would sink even that, were it not 
for the system of self-puffing which its conduetors have 
resorted to, toimpose upon the credulity of the cominu- 
nity, and thus keep its head above water. The, * Posé,’ 
however, has warm admirers, and we bear it tho uialice. 
Amongst the multifaridns rights possessed by all com- 
munities in this free country, is the right tobe gulled. ; 
The second item in the Lebanon gentleman’s com- 
plaint, is, that we do not give enough™ original matter.’; 
If he will procure the Mirror from.the commenceinent, 
|jand take the trouble to ‘examine its _pages, he will find 
that about one- third of-iteentire contents, i “ original 
matter:” and this is mare than can be shid of thé Al- 


descend to examine still further, ke Will find that we 


chaste and ‘talented writers in thé Western Country ; 
where there is consparatively as much literary ability, as 
in any other section of the Union. 

We exceedingly regret that we are conipelled to occu- 
py so much room with this subject: but it issometimes 
Mmecessary to look a little to ane’s imterest. * There is 
abroad in this Westerr land, so warm and blind a preju- 
dice in favor of any thing of eastern origin, that’ a Su; |, 
perior article prepared here, is not half so likely fo 
j| meet areqdy market. 
periodical publications: but on this'subject, more anon: 








’ 
. 


LITERARY PREMIUM. 


The Publishers of the Cincinna‘i Mirror, stimulated || 
by their large and increasing list of subscvibers,. and in 





a Premium.of = 


whatever are imposed, as to length, locality, or subject; 


action in the Great Valley. 


‘been received will be submitted to a committee, ‘compo- 
sed of. the following ‘gentlemen, whose literary judgmen 





be juatly and judiciously awarded. 


Morgan Nevitte, | 
- CHaries Hammonp, 








it from the Cincinnati Mirror; fer our sources for ob-|- 


bum,’ or his favorite ‘ Lady’s Book.’ And if fie will cén-| 


have amongst our correspondents, some of the most 


This is particularly the case with 


order to render their paper every way. worthy of the 
spatrenage of the Western Public, and to ‘assist in calling 
forth the slumbering energies of Backwoodstalent, offer 


' Fifty Dollars, for the best Original Tale, ay 


suitable for ‘publication i in the Mirror. No restrictions 
but the Publishers venture to suggest to ‘competitors, the 
propriety of connecting their Tales in some manner with |) 
the West, either historically, or by laying the scene of 

Articles intended .to compete for the Premium, must 


be forwarded to the Publishers against the /irst of 
‘February next, at which time as many as shall have 


and ability are a sufficient guaranty, that the Prize will 


Com. 


CINCINNATL MIRROR:. DEVOTED TO POLITE ‘LITERATURE, | 7 
ee 


[wooD & STRATTON, Publishers of the Juirror,Cin- 
cinnati O. Iti is desirable that thenames of the different 
writers accompany their communications, in’ separate 
envelgps: none will be opened bat that accompanying. 
the successéul article. * 

This Premium, although émall-in comparison with two 
or three offered in the eastern citiés during thé past year, 
is believed t6" be the first ever “offeréd in the Wést, 
and: is not inferior even to them,’ when the exténsive 
circulation of eastern periodicals is taken into onmnian- 
ation.. 





‘ TO SUBSCRIBERS: AND AGENTS. 

A comiplete list of our Agents is published on the last 
page of to-day’s paper. These are hard times—money 
is a scarce article—and those wha are in arreags for 
subscription to. the Mirror, will do us a particular favor 
by calling upon our Agents,.and procuring receipts. 

Those who wish to discontinue, will please inform ua of 
the fact through our Agents, or pay the postage on their 
letters. Zo insure a discontinuance, it will first be ne- 
cessary to settle arrears. * 

iGWe would request agents to observe the terms of 
|our paper, and not to depart from them without sufficient 
cause. - One Dollur and Seventy-five .Cents is now due 
|from-each subscriber who commenced at the first num+ 
|bet, anid has not paid. Agents wil deduct *wenty-five 








: | conga from this amount, to those wlo see proper to pay 


‘in for the present volume, at the same time that 
|| they the arrears for the last. ~ 


A Title-page and an Index to the first, volume, will be 
furnished with the next number of the Mirror, to all 
those. who commenced taking the paper within the first 
three or four months 6f its publication. 





Correspondents—“G. W. B.” shall have a place in 
our next. "We have not yet had time to examine “The 
Sagamore of the Mohawks.” -It shall be attended to ° 
‘the first leisure time we have. In the mean time, the 
writer may rest assured, that justice shall be done him. 
We have on hand about half a bushel of-communica- 
tions, consisting of miserable attempts at verse- -making, 
tolerable prase, some very wishy-washy, and some res- 
|pectable.* Part of them shall receive a further notice 
= our next. 











- ~s ° * : . 

| Scenes of the Wilderness.”"—For this beautifully 
| written article, we ate indebted to agentleman of this 
jcnys who a few months since contemplated publishing a 
literary work here, for the pagés of which this sketcti 
|was intended. It willbe found to possess the same beau- 
9 of style and vigor, that characterize ‘Ashton Grey,” 
and other productions of our fair end talented corres- 
pondent. . 





“ The Cholera is decreasing in Washington City and 
|Baltimore, and has:nearly disappeared in Philadel phia 
jand New-York. Late English papers state that its rav- 
ages in London are alnjost without example ih its histo- 
ry since its first appearance in Europe. 


Health of our Cit —Interments for the week ending 
19th inst., 25. Of these, 11 were children under 3 years 
of age. Interments for the week endipg 26th inst , 26, 
iil of which were children under 3 years of age. 


TT > — 





_U-Wwe are freqhently asked, when we intend td pub-- 
lish the Mirror weekly. To this interrogatory we have to 
reply, that circumstances not necessary to be mentiqned 
t|| here, have inddced us to abandon this intention for the 
présent. But we wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
we abandon it Sor the present only. After Jackson, or 
Clay or Wirt-shall have been made President, and the 
excit t occ d by the Veto shalt have ‘died away, 
and the rage for politics hav eabated,our readers may ex- 




















| * Jonn P. Foors, Esars. 


Communications must be addressed, (post-patd,) to 





pect to hear further from us upon this subject. 


- ‘ 


“CHOICE EXTRACTS. 








Tue Inriver.—It is an awful commentary 
upon.the doctrines of Infidelity, that its niost 
strenuous supporters have either miserably fal- 
sified their sentiments in the moment of trial, 
or terminated their existence in obscurity. and 
utter wretchedness. -The. gifted author of the } 
‘Age.of Reason’ passed the last years of his’ 
life in a manner which the meanest slave that 
ever trembled beneath the lash of a task-mas- 
ter, could have no cause to envy. _ Rosseau, 
might indeed bé pointed out, as in some degree, 
an ex¢eption; but it is: well known; that’ the 
erithugiastic~ philosopher was a miserable and 
disappointed man. He met death it is true with 
something like calmness: But-he had no pure 
and beautiful hopes beyond the perishjng.things } 
of the natura] world. -He leved the works of 
God for their exceeding beauty, not for thei: 
manifestations. of an overruling Intelligence. 
Life had become a burthen to him; but his 
spirit récoiled at the dampness. and silence of 
the-sepulehre—-the cold unbroken sleep, and the 
slow wasting away of mortality. He perished, 
a worshipper of that beauty, which but faintly 
shadows forth the unimaginable ‘glory Gfpits 
Creator. ~At the closing hour of day, when the 
broad West was glowing like the gates of Par- 
adise, and the vine-hung hills of his beautiful 


ri 
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‘person striving to construct happiness out of dai- 
ly life, strongly resembles one of the smaller 

tribe of birds constructing its nest. The mate- 

‘rials of this nest are in themselves mean and} 
worthless—here q feather, tliere a straw, yon- 
der a spray of moss, and on that thorn a tuft of}, 
wool; we despise or overlook-them; buf the bird, 
wise and patient in this providential, instinct of 
its natureysees differently, and confounds by its 
actions both man and his reasoning. It collects 
the small contemned materials, arranges them, 
and, when arranged, the feather, the straw, the 
moss,and the wool,having losttheir separate in- 
significance, form @ beautiful whole, ofa tiny but 
perfect fabric. Just so let us not despise trifles 
—iany trifle, at least, by means of whiich an in- 
nocent. gratification may, either be imparted or 
received —and we shall find an aggregate of plea- 
suré. The kind looker word that occupies but) 
a moment, may, by its influence on the spirits, 
gladden a whole day: fiye minute’s convessation 
with a stranger accidentally met, may embody 
somé information that we were previously ignor 
rant.of, or suggest some valuable train of thought’ 
that might not otherwise have arisen —Jewsbu-| 





Norton vs. Trottope:-The Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
tan, whose name as that of a sweet poetess and ac-" 
complished woman, is fayiiliar to our readers, has 
recently become the editress of the London Court 
Magazine aud Belle Assemblie. One of ber first! 


ite 
L 


land were bathed inthe rich light of sunset, the || feats upon this new field of action has been to de- 
philosopher departed. The last glance of his||molish Mrs. Trollope’s boak, which, as: may be 
glazing eye, was to him an everlasting farewell ||seen by the follewing extract from the article,— 
to existence—the last homage of a godlike intel-|| without the slightest departure from female dignity, 


+ 





lect to holiness and beduty. The blackness of 
darkness was before him; the valley of the 
shadow of death ‘Was to-him unescapable and 
eterna)! the better land beyond it was shrouded 
from his.vision.— Whittier. ' 

SvicripE rrom Love.—At Taunton, last week, 
an inquest was held on the body.of a young 
woman, named Mary Ann Chilcott. It ap- 
peared that she had been ardently attached toa 
young man..named Hutchins, who was found 
dtowned in the river afew weeks ago. Since 
then- she had been in a state of despondency, 
and. was very anxious to learn the exact spot 
.of ¢he river in which*the body of her lover 
was found, and frequently spoke. of her wish to 
die, and determined not to live, ina wandering 
manner. On Wednesday evening her body 
was discovered floating jn'the river near the 
spot where Hatehins was found drowried; and 
though she was.seen to move when first obser- 
ved by an old woman, who gave an alarm, be- 
fore she could be got out life -was extinct. Her 
bonnet was hanging on a gate neat the spot, her 
shaw! and shoes and a religious tract, lay on the 
ground. A Coroner’s Inquest. -was held on the 
body, and returned a verdict—Temporary de- 
rangement. She was buried at the expense of 
the father of her unhappy. lover, and laid in the 
“game grave. A large concourse of persons 
attended the funeral, and evinced much feéling 
for the unfortunate lovers.—Denham Patriot. 


Melancholy consists quite as much.in pride as 
refinement; in the ‘pride of despising trivial 


sources of enjoyment, as in the refinement which || 


is dape ina very effectual manner. | 
“From this superciliousness at sthe quality and, 
ccomplishments and behaviour of others;one might 
beled to etpect an extravagant degree of refine- 
ment in Mrs. T.: butof this she certainly makes 
nod display in het writings, which are the only 
things belonging to her that we have the right or 
the inclination to treat of. Her mander of telling 
stories isfrequently indelicate, and she more than 
once treats of subjects unbecoming her sex. Were 
it for this alone, in works like ours, mainly intend- 
ed for female perusal, we ehould find ourselves in 
duty boand to express our disapprobation.—But 
we have a still bigheraim. We would do what in 
us kes to prevent the excerbation or renewal of 
those national animosities which have unfortunate- 
ly existed between us and our trans-Atlantic; 
.brethren; we would render justice to the country 
which ha’ produced Washington Irying, and Coop- 
er, and William: Cullen Bryant, and some of the 
most noble and kind bearted men, and lovely and 
accomplished women that we have bad the fortune) 
to be acquainted with; and we would exert’our-| 
selves with what we cannot doubt is a laudable! 
spirit, to repress the uncharitableness of prejudices 
and disappointment. : . 

“One of Mrs. Trollope’s fatilts is, to describe} 
as peculiar to America, what is cammon to Eng;/ 
land and other countries. Wecan assure her she! 
need not have crossed the Atlantic to discover rav- 
ing preachers , and fanatic or insane auditors ;— 
she will not find a towh, she will scatcely find » 
village, if she will give herself the trouble to Jook,| 
in England without these. ; 


. 
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AGENTS FOR THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 
OHIO.—Dayton, £. M. Strong—Usbana,Dr. W. Ev-| 
erett—Springfield, J, M. Gallagher—Wilmington, B.: 
Hiakson—Deaver Town, Post Master—Reading, Dr. R.” 





Master—Ripley, C. A. Campell, P. M.—Marion, H, 
Little, “Saget oe caeoy — ——— § Coleman t 
Whiting—Newark, P. Schmucker—Batavia, : 
Morris—Hamilton and Rossville, L. D. Campbell 
Waterford, —— +<—-- Cireleville, W.B.Thrah—p, 
Creek ,Otway-Curry—Xenia, C. L.Merrick—Oxford, 
W. Bishop—Eaton, G. D. Hendricks,—Gallipolis, J. J” 
Combs—Montgomery, David Mewhjnny~Portsmouth, ." 


R.G. Slaughter, a ly ee Vernon, ¢ Hadley, P. 
M.—Troy, J. T: Tullis—Piqua, S: C. Meredith —Chil, 
é¢othe, J. Hough—Zanesville, Wm. C: Coleric 


etta, A. V. D. Joline—Worthington, 1. C. Miller= Py. 


nam, D;-M. Sellers, P. M.—Harrison, ©. B. Clark, 


+ KENTUCKY.—Frankfort, J. B.Marshall~Lexing- 
ton, John B. Agnew—Mount: Sterling; T. F. Prossex— 
Port- William, ; Fleming ocounty,-J. F. Fle. 
ing+North Fork, S. Dobbyns, P. M.—Maysville, R.M. 
Corwine—Augusta, J. Rucker, P. M.—Paris, James Pa- 
ten, jr. P. M.—Keene, E. Carter, P. M.—Slate, IN. 
Lee—Georgetown, Pt. Master,— Winchester, C. Talia. 
ferro, P. M.—Owingsville, J.W. Barnes, P. M.—Louis- 
ville, Joshua Bull, Esq.— Washington, .G. Payton, Bso, 
Great Crossings, Vanderslice, P..M.—Petersburg, H. 
Allen, P. M.—Danville, L. L. Meson—Overton's P. 0. 
R. Bridgford, P: M.—Ctay Village, Wm. S- Perry, PM, * 
ShelbywHe, Capt. Lane, P. M.--Simpsonville; Gen, J. 
W. Dabney—Middletown, John Breugman—Jefferson- 
town, M., Miller.—Cynthiana, A. Broadwell, P. M— 
aysville, J. Whitehead, P. M — Harrodsburgh; Dr. C, 
. Temenos ville, John A. Burton, P.-M.—Lebanon, 
J.B. Wathen, P. M.—Greensburgh, J.J. Allen, P. M— 
Hopkinsville, H, L. Kintkead, Esq. y. . 


INDIANA. —Richmond, - J.. Block —Lawrence- 
burgh, J. W-Hunter, P. M.—Indianoplis,J. Cain, P.M. 
—Rising Sun, J. Lauier, P. M.—Lafayette, S. Hoo: 
ver, P. MConnersville, S. W. Park er—Fredonia, 
——: Logatspert, C. Carter—Delphi, R. C, 
Gist—Greensburg, Dr. A, M. Teal—Brookville, J.§, 
Powers—CentrevWle; T..G. Noble—Rushville, J, W. 
Alley—Brownsville,Post Mastér—Fairfield J, H. Huteh- 
inson—Libeity, W.Watson,P.M.—Milton,Dr.T. Willits. 
Noblesvitle, John D. Stephenson. P. M.—Danville, Cy- 
rus Garrett—Newport, John W. Pearson—Perrysville, 
Thomas Andersyn P M.—Eu 
gan—Covington, B. Griffith. 

MAINE.—North Bridgeton, 1. Crocker—S. Leeds, 
F. B. Leonard. e 


LOUISIANA.—New-Orleans, Miss Carrol!—Alexan- 
dria, John Taylor—Baton-Rouge, A: Alexander, Esq. 

TENNESSEE.—Memphis, R. °C. M’Alpin—Ran- 
dolph, A. W. Brown.—Nashville, Eickbaum & Norvell. 
Clarksville, Charles Minor, Fsq.—Port Royal, David 
Allen P. M —Springfield J. W. Ferguson, P. M.—Do- 
- Kay, P-M : 








gene, George A. Hanni- 


ver, Wm. ’ 
~ VIRGINIA.—Wheeling, G, S. McKiernan. © 
ILLINOIS.—Springfield, S. 8. Brooks. < 
. MISSISSIPPI.—Natchez, Edward Dallimore. 
‘ IP Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent, (besides a copy of 


the work) on al] moneys collected and transmitted to the 
Pablishers of the Mirror. inpas 


. Mr. C. L: BARNER is General Agent for- the Mir- 
.tpr, in the states of Tennessee and Kentucky. 








THE CINCINNATI MIRROR 
Is published every other Saturday, by Waod and Strat- 
ton, at Wood’s Book and Music Store, No. 177, Main 
streef, nearly-opposité Dennison'’s Hotel. The subserip- 
tion price of this paper is—One Dollar and Twenty-five 
Cents per year, if payment be made in advance, or with- 
in two months from the time of subscribing—One Dol- 
lar and Fifty Cents within six months—or, One Dollar 
and ‘Seventy-five’ Cents within the year. An addition 
of 12 1-2 cents will be made {o city subscribers who re- 
ceive their papers by the carrier.» When payment is 


| not made until ‘after the expiration of the year subseri- 


hed for, and the publishers are compelled to enforce col- 
Jections, Two Dollars willinvariably be demanded. 
But as advance payment is equally to the interest of 
subscriber and publisher, it is in all cases solicited— 
Any subscriber at a distance, where there may be no 
agent, who, within the time prescribed for advance pay- 
ment,.forwards One Dollar to the publishers, (postage 
paid,) will be.credited with that t, [the remaind 
to stand against him,j and marked as having paid in ad- 





‘vance. 


(7A failure to notify the Publishers of a wish to dis 
continue at the expiration of the time subscribed for, 
will be considered a new engagement. No paper will 
be disegntinued uptibarrears. be paid, only at the op: 
tion of the publishers. oy 








WOOD AND STRATTON, PRINTERS: 











is keenly susceptible of trivial annoyances. A 


Boal—Duff’s Fork, Dr. J. W. Olds—Sveubenville, Post! 


Office, S. W. corner of Walnut and Fifth-sts. 





